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A Liberal Newspaper Policy 


Mr. Frank Gannett of Rochester, N. Y., owner of the 
Rochester Times-Union and a dozen or so other news- 
papers, has recently purchased the Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, making himself the owner of the two lead- 
ing papers in his own city. His public announcement of 
his purposes and policies is an unusual document. He 
says in part: 

“There will be an important question in the minds of 
many readers of the Democrat and Chronicle, arising 
from the fact that for ten years I have been publisher 
of the Rochester Times-Union, and have now become the 

er of the two leading newspapers of this city. The 

ion is: How can one man operate two newspapers 
in the same town, each so distinctive in its characteristics, 
each with an attitude on public questions so unlike the 
other as that of the Democrat and Chronicle and the 
Times-Union? How can he do this and retain in each its 
individuality, its character, type of service, its personality 
(if one may use that term about an institution), especially 
when the two newspapers are dissimilar in all these par- 
ticulars ? 

“T realize this is a difficult question to answer to the 
satisfaction of every one. I answered it to my own satis- 
faction before I persuaded myself that I should buy the 
Democrat and Chronicle. But in order to answer it to the 
satisfaction of the community, it will be necessary for me 
to say a personal word about my own philosophy and my 
own attitude toward the profession of publishing news- 
papers. . . 

“I have no political ambitions, I have no special inter- 
ests to serve, no axes to grind. I love newspaper work, 
not primarily for the profits that a successful newspaper 
brings to its publisher, but first of all for the possibilities 
it affords in service to the public and in promoting the 
general welfare. I can say in all candor that I have 
acquired the Democrat and Chronicle not for mercenary 
or purely selfish purposes, nor to give myself power. I 
have bought the paper in order that the future of this 
great institution may be conserved and because I believe 
that through its ownership I may help more effectively to 
promote the welfare of the city. I am sincerely convinced 
that under one ownership, the Rochester Democrat and 
Mn ox and the Times-Union—two strong newspapers 

accomplish more good, each be made more secure 
in its position and thus of greater service to the city.” 

The Democrat and Chronicle, in spite of its name, is a 
Republican paper and Mr. Gannett promises that it will 
Temain so, in order that its integrity as an institution may 
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be preserved. “Whether it agrees,” he says, “with my 
own personal views or not, does not matter. We will give 
its editor the utmost freedom to carry on in the spirit 
which has prevailed in its editorial offices for many years, 
and which has produced a paper that Rochester has sup- 
ported with great loyalty. 

“Under this new arrangement, ‘the editor of the Demo- 
crat and Chronicle will be able to express himself without 
dictation from me. He will not have to obey orders. 
So long as he is intellectually honest, sincere, fair, tolerant 
and clean, there will be no interference from me. True, 
he will have the counsel and advice of the Gannett organ- 
ization on newspaper matters, but in his broad, general 
policies he will have the utmost freedom—the freedom 
that every newspaper worker values most and has set as 
the ideal. 

“If the time should come that I shall desire to express 
my own opinion or differ with the editor’s policy, I shall 
be able to do so over my own signature, without warping 
the spirit of the editor or the policy of his paper. The 
Democrat and Chronicle may never express my own per- 
sonal views. Again, it may happen to express views that 
agree with mine. 

“There is nothing dearer to all of us than freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. Unless we can have 
full discussion of issues, and all the light possible on 
every subject, with all the facts that can be obtained, we 
cannot preserve this republic and our democracy cannot 
function.” 

This announcement of policy is reminiscent of Willard 
Straight’s policy with reference to the New Republic, 
which he founded. During the 1916 presidential cam- 
paign he personally supported Mr. Hughes while the 
New Republic supported Mr. Wilson. The result of this 
journalistic experiment will be watched with interest. 


Production and Prosperity in England 


The analysis by Walter T. Layton, Editor of the 
Economist (in the Manchester Guardian, May 25, 1928), 
of developments in England which affect production and 


prosperity brings out striking contrasts. It is based on 
the reports of the Balfour Committee on Industry and 
Trade which compare the relative productivity of England 
in 1907 and 1924 as shown by the censuses of production 
in those years. 

Between 1907 and 1924 “the value of the output of the 
factories, workshops and mines of the country per head 
of those employed nearly doubled (96 per cent in- 
crease). But prices also nearly doubled (83 per cent 
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increase). That is to say the doubling of output was 
almost entirely due to the rise in prices, the actual in- 
crease in the amount of output per head being in the 
ratio of 197 to 183—+.e., it was only 7 per cent higher in 
1924 than in 1907. This is a very poor result to show 
for 17 years of extremely rapid industrial progress.” 

It was found that labor costs between 1913 and 1925 
had risen more than average weekly rates of wages. This 
would suggest that output per head had fallen since 1913, 
but the committee attributes this decline to reduced hours 
of labor, short time, and intermittent work in a year of 
trade depression. “These results are in startling contrast 
to those achieved in the United States of America, where 
rising wages have been accompanied by a fall and not a 
rise in labor cost per unit of production owing to the 
tremendous increase in output per head, which is said to 
have risen some 40 per cent in manufacturing industry. 
With this increase there has gone a marked rise in wages. 
Money rates of wages between 1914 and 1926 rose 123 
per cent, and as the cost of living cannot have risen by 
more than 50 or 60 per cent it is evident that the pur- 
chasing power of the American worker has enormously 
expanded.” 

The question arises, however, in Mr. Layton’s mind, 
whether these figures square with the common observation 
that in many parts of Great Britain the wage-earners 
are better housed, better clothed, and appear to have more 
money to spend than before. In the first place “the Bal- 
four Committee figures, confirmed by all other inquiries 
into wages, show that though wages have only kept 
slightly in front in the race between wages and prices the 
commodities from which the movements of prices are 
usually calculated are mainly food and a number of staple 
articles on which, after all, individuals only spend a part 
of their income. So far as the rest of their income is 
concerned, cheapening methods of manufacture have 
brought all kinds of new commodities, from motor-cars 
to silk stockings, within the range of the worker’s purse. 
Again, when the wage figures are further analyzed it 
appears that wage rates for unskilled labor have risen 
much more than those for skilled. The poorest of the 
workers have therefore enjoyed a substantial increase in 
their standard of living, whereas that of higher grades 
has been stationary or may have actually fallen. Thirdly, 
the wages bill of the nation has increased more than 
profits, and savings have fallen considerably. In short, 
we are consuming more and saving less, and are thus 
maintaining a higher standard by living closer up to our 
income.” 

But the committee’s figures, which are for the country 
as a whole, fail to show that “there are today two 
Englands—one prospering, the other struggling against 
odds.” If the “figures are separated into the depressed 
export industries and other industries, the latter show, as 
between 1907 and 1924, an increase of 25 per cent in real 
output per head—a figure which begins to look quite 
encouraging—while the depressed industries naturally 
show a heavy fall per head. The unsatisfactory 7 per 
cent increase is in fact a compromise between two-thirds 
fairly good and one-third very bad. The fact 
to be noted at the moment is that in those trades where 
there is no excessive surplus of labor or plant, and where 
our work people are employed full time, we are gleaning 
today substantial results from industrial progress in 
greater productivity per head, cheaper costs of production, 
and higher wages in spite of shorter hours of labor.” 
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Employment, furthermore, is expanding. “Shipbuild: 
ing, steel production, coal output, and even cotton activity 
are a little better than three years ago, thanks larg 
the fact that foreign currencies have been stabilized™¥™Md 
that foreign tariffs, for the time being at all events, have 
with very few exceptions been stationary. Though our 
great export trades are still far from playing the rdle 
they filled before the war, every improvement in their 
condition diminishes the handicap that they have been 
imposing for so many years on the rest of the country, 
The events of the past year show that the total volume 
of employment is steadily expanding, and that while our 
new standard of living is firmly established we are begin- 
ning to enlarge the margin available for increasing our 
capital once again.” 

But the fact remains that the output per worker has 
not expanded, even in the more prosperous industries, 
as rapidly as might be expected from the industrial 
changes which have taken place. “We are at present in 
something like a vicious circle. We cannot get 100 per 
cent output from our plant and machinery unless we can 
sell in the world markets. We cannot regain these markets 
except by cheap production. We cannot cheapen prices 
because production costs are unduly high as the result of 
broken time. The key of the situation is output. This 
means efficiency in the factory and the concentration of 
production. If the former is a matter for the individual 
worker, the latter is a matter of policy which may call for 
consultation between those engaged in our leading indus- 
tries. The present industrial conference should help to 
make the issue plain to workers as well as employer 
to enlist their active support in a conscious effo 
cheapen production and increase the competing power of 
British industry.” 


International Industrial Relations 
Congress 


The International Association for the Study and Im- 
provement of Human Relations and Conditions in Indus- 
try, with a membership extending over 27 countries, whose 
headquarters are situated at The Hague (Javastraat 66), 
Holland, will hold its first triennial congress at Girton 
College, Cambridge, England, from June 27 to July 3. 
Participants in the congress will include employers, em- 
ployes, all grades of management, psychologists, per- 
sonnel workers, industrial research workers, factory 
inspectors, educationalists and industrial social workers 
generally, 

The congress will provide a common meeting ground 
on a voluntary basis for members of all groups of the 
industrial community. In the association they come to- 
gether not in the relationships to which they are accus- 
tomed in industry (too often divided by the circumstances 
of conflict in interests), but as individuals meeting on 
common ground and thinking together about the funda- 
mentals of their relationships. They are not merely 
observers remote from actual industrial life; nor are they 
participants so absorbed in industrial affairs as to be un- 
able to understand the conditions which surround them. 
They are what might be called “participant observggm” 
evoking from their own experience the ideas which 
in themselves give rise to more harmonious relationships. 

The program of the congress will have two main parts: 
lectures for the presentation of fundamental aspects of 
this large subject, and round-table discussions in which 
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the members concerned in various phases of industrial 
activities will discuss together the significance of these 

ger principles in their daily application. The principal 

ics of discussion will include the ways in which funda- 
mental relationships in industry are being affected by (1) 
cooperation within and between the various groups in 
industry, (2) education and training for all groups, (3) 
industrial welfare work including personnel and employ- 
ment management, (4) scientific management, (5) indus- 
trial psychology, (6) vocational guidance. 

Membership in the association is open to all who are 
engaged in any undertaking involving the employment of 
persons, or who are occupied in scientific research of 
social significance bearing on industry, and who are in 
sympathy with the aims of the association. There will 
be a number of prominent Americans in attendance at the 
congress. 


Prison Labor 


The annual report for 1927 of the National Committee 
on Prisons and Prison Labor presents a record of achieve- 
ment which the committee believes should command the 
support of all those who are interested in improving prison 
conditions. 

The committee stands for the abolition of the prison 
labor contract system, for the introduction of vocational 
training of prisoners, and for properly organized prison 
industries which will make goods for the state. 

The American Federation of Labor and manufacturers 

& are directly affected by the competition of prison 
tractors have shown great interest in the prison labor 
problem but the tendency of each industry is to be indif- 
ferent to conditions affecting the others. To offset this 
tendency the committee seeks to enlist all industries 
affected in the movement for the abolition of the contract 
system. In this effort the committee has made consider- 
able headway with the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers, the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants, .the National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Chair Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Broom Manufacturers Association, and 
the Cordage Institute. The committee has also had the 
support of the United States Department of Commerce 
in making a study of the various questions involved in the 
contract labor system. 

A permanent conference committee has been established 
to act as a coordinating agency and to establish similar 
committees in each state to cooperate with governmental, 
civic and social forces in working out the most effective 
program for prison industries. The significance of such 
efforts has been demonstrated in Texas where six years 
of steady campaigning have secured the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment, the election of a governor com- 
mitted to prison reform, and the enactment of a law 
establishing a prison board to carry out a new program. 

The committee is supporting legislation introduced in 
Congress aimed at the abolition of the prison contract 
system. It is the contention of proponents of this legis- 
lation that the developments which have taken six years 

ccomplish in Texas without federal legislation can be 
rvpliched i in other states in two years with the aid of 
such legislation. 

The committee has a constructive and workable pro- 
gram to present in each state. This program was pre- 
sented to the governors of the states by a committee at 
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the conference of the House of Governors in 1927. The 
report, as. summarized in a pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Committee, “urged upon the governors the desir- 
ability of cooperation with local groups which would 
survey the problems involved in prison reconstruction and 
to appoint representatives of manufacturers and labor to 
assist in the development of new prison industries.” 

A special committee on the care and training of de- 
linquent women and girls has completed researches on 
industries for correctional institutions for women and on 
the health of inmates, pertaining especially to the isolation 
and control of venereal disease. 

The committee appeals for friends and funds to assist 
in carrying out its program. 


“Catholic Rural Life’’ 


The comprehensive rural program of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference has frequently been referred 
to in this Service. Another significant development 
within the past few years has been the expansion of 
Catholic Rural Life (Washington, D. C.), the publication 
of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, into a journal 
which deals thoroughly with social and economic ques- 
tions. This religious journal contains in the May issue 
an article upon farm management, one on the farmers’ 
campaign for credit, one on the “equalization fee,” and 


~ one on the rural economic program of Catholics in Bel- 


gium. The April issue carries articles on changes in rural 
and urban population, the new McNary-Haugen bill, agri- 
cultural credit agencies, equalizing school-tax burdens, 
boys’ and girls’ agricultural club work, agricultural 
methods and cooperative marketing. 

In this connection the N. C. W. C. Bulletin (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.) for 
May carries an article on an experiment in a “consoli- 
dated” or “larger” parish plan being tried in Michigan. 
The article is by Rt. Rev. Francis C. Kelley, who worked 
out the consolidated parish plan. The center of the ex- 
periment is Lapeer, Michigan. 


The Ethics of Investment 


“To try to find where the moral guiding line in matters 
of investment runs,” is the purpose of an article by 
Warren Postbridge in the Spectator (London) for March 
24, entitled “Stocks and Shares and Morals.” Mr. Post- 
bridge describes an experience of his in making an easy 
profit of about $300 on a stock market. “If I could do 
the same thing every week I should get rich fairly quickly. 
And I am not sure I couldn’t do something like it, on a 
small scale, in most weeks. . 

“Suppose, to put it a little lower, ‘T saw my way to, say, 
50 pounds a week by this class of operation. Why not? 
Well, I don’t know. But there is such a thing as getting 
money too easily. Coins and treasury notes and checks 
carry their best meaning as symbols when they represent 
a fair remuneration for honest work. . . 

“Certain forms of investment will be avoided alto- 
gether. It is a question here of individual standards. 

Personally, though I am not a teetotaller, I should 
put no money into breweries or distilleries. That may be 


illogical, but having the whole field of investment before 
me, I prefer to turn in some other direction. 

“The good citizen’s investments will represent genuine 
Options and margins will be avoided. Will 
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he, then, invest with an eye to dividend solely? 
financial purist, I think, would maintain that. . 
“There is no more objection to investing for an appre- 
ciation of capital than there is for a high dividend, though 
either, if carried to an extreme, may be rather too much 
in the nature of a gamble. . . . 
“On the whole, money will be doing better 
service if it goes into industries producing commodities 
of general practical benefit than if it serves to swell the 
output of entirely superfluous luxuries. If the govern- 
ment should need money, patriotism may impel the good 
citizen to buy British bonds at some sacrifice of annual 
return. Similarly, when foreign bonds are in- 
volved, he will give preference to loans approved by the 
League of Nations, for there is a guarantee there that 
the money will be expended on sound financial lines for 
purposes of public utility. He may well feel, further, that 
any apparently sound project for the construction of a 
garden city or for the replacement of slums by decent 
houses has a claim to some fraction, at least, of his avail- 
able funds, though the annual interest may be nominal.” 


Only the 


Again the Sacco-Vanzetti Case 


Newton D. Baker, John W. Davis, Elihu Root, Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, Charles C. Burlingham and several 
other noted lawyers have signed their names to the pre- 
paratory note introducing the six-volume transcript of 
the record of the trial of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti. The record is to be published “as is” by Henry 
Holt and Company. It is announced that no profit is to 
be made out of this extensive publication project, which 
has been made possible through personal subscription. 
The books are to be made available to every important 
library. 

In explaining why the record of the trial is thus being 
made permanently available, the prefatory note says: 

“No entirely complete report of any ancient trial ex- 
ists. I mean complete in the sense in which are our legal 
reports; no verbatim record of all the evidence, together 
with the interlocutory remarks of judges or jurymen. 
Rarely are all the speeches given in full; generally only 
one is preserved; it is much if we have a meagre account 
of the course of proceedings and the result. All that we 
know may be derived from an advocate speaking as such 
or from a rhetorician or an historian who was not a law- 
yer. Conceive the task of unravelling the merits and 
issues in the trial of Warren Hastings solely from Burke’s 
heated rhetoric. Imagine the ideas of posterity as to the 
Parnell Commission, if the only record were Sir Charles 
Russell’s speech, supplemented by an account to be found 
in a partisan history. There is rarely any clear statement 
of the points of law raised and decided. There is nothing 
corresponding to our wonderful series of Year Books, or 
to our reports of the state trials, or to the verbatim reports 
which for some two centuries we have had of all the chief 
trials. As to the medieval trials, matters are still worse; 
men were tried, so to speak, in the dark and without 
publicity, and the only record may be a few formal docu- 
ments.” 

Therefore, these eminent lawyers have joined in sub- 
mitting this famous, and presumably historic case, to the 
verdict of future generations. 


An Unusual Memorial Service 


On June 3, a memorial meeting for the marines and . 


Sandino’s soldiers who have been killed recently in thé ~ 
fighting in Nicaragua was held at the Community Church, © 


New York City, under the auspices of the Nicaragua 
Memorial Service Committee of New York City. Miss 
Villa Faulkner Page of the Fellowship of Faiths deplored 


the sacrifice of the dead men and paid a tribute to the © 


men and to the personal development which might come 
to them through fighting. Rev. Guy Emery Shipler, edi- 


tor of The Churchman, said that the great need now is — 


for a real conviction that peace is possible and for propa- 


ganda for peace organized as efficiently as that for war. — 


The war makers, he believed, would then be forced to 
yield, and diplomats would be more cautious. Rabbi 
Mitchell Salem Fisher of Temple Israel lamented the fact 
that the religious forces of the country had failed to ward 
off strife. He commented on the attention paid by the 
press to deaths among the marines and the casual reference 
to Nicaraguans killed. The United States, he said, has 
suffered humiliation and a distinct moral loss through the 
intervention in Nicaragua ; the church and synagogue must 
realize that they must never again bless war. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community Church, said 
that the service was unusual because such joint services 
can seldom be held until long after the events have taken 
place and the bitterness has died down. 


At the close of the service twenty-one candles beside 


the pulpit were lighted for the marines and two 1 wi) j 


for the Nicaraguans as a symbol of the way in w 
men may move from darkness to light. 


Similar services were held in Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati and Denver. 


Federal Child Labor Law 


It is reported (Washington Post, June 6, 1928) that — 


President Coolidge regards the recently enacted child 


labor law for the District of Columbia (H. R. 6685) as — 


one of the outstanding pieces of legislation passed at the 
last session of Congress. The law supplants one that has 
applied to the District for the last 20 years and it becomes 
effective July 1. It requires physical examinations for 


all children 14 years of age when they enter upon employ-.— 
ment, applies to all gainful occupations, regulates em-— 


ployment in dangerous occupations, provides for the 
issuance of employment certificates, and prescribes 
harsher penalties than the old law. School officials in the 


District are making plans for an early educational cam- — 
paign to acquaint employers with the provisions of the — 


new law. 


Book Notes 


THE AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK, 1928. New 


York, Rand School of Social Science, 1928. $2.50. 


This edition of the American Labor Year Book stresses — 


economic problems in politics which are of special im- 
portance to labor. There are also sections on labor 
ditions, social problems, agricultural problems, fore 
relations, the courts and labor, labor legislation, etc. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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